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repair and 1105 missing. The armourers who were engaged in repairing
them were all Protestants (and therefore in Avaux's opinion unreliable)
and inadequate in number.

Supply services were practically non-existent. The roads were so
bad that transport by sea, with all the risks of capture and storms, and in
spite of the immensely greater distances, was often preferred to transport
by land. There was a deficiency of waggons which was never made up.
When James landed at Kinsale there were not even ten horses to take
him and his companions to Dublin, and there were only three waggons
in the country. In the result he had to leave all the munitions behind
with a great number of the French officers, and to travel to Dublin with
only his personal retinue and their baggage. A year later, when Lauzun
landed with his French reinforcements, he encountered the same
difficulty. At the end of July 1689, when the abandonment of the siege of
Deny appeared imminent, there was urgent necessity for carts to
evacuate 3000 sick and wounded from Strabane. Melfort in council
stated that sixty carts were ready and more were being put together;
four days later he had to confess that the sixty carts had vanished.

I asked him (says Avaux) how they had vanished and he replied
that they had vanished because they could not be found; then the
King turned to me and said, "You see, Monsieur, that we are doing
everything that is possible".

There was the same difficulty with regard to gun-carriages, but, as
Pusignan complained, the supply of artillery ammunition was so
inadequate that it was hardly worth while to take the guns into action.
Pusignan also demanded that permanent posts should be established
between Deny and Dublin so that regular communication could be
kept up between James and his forces in the field; Avaux supported the
appeal and urged that the Dublin-Kinsale road was also important, but
nothing was done.

In the important matter of raising money James achieved no success
whatever. The administration of Tyrconnel had left Ireland in complete
anarchy. All the local revenue officers had been Protestants and had
either been dismissed or had fled. The Catholic Irish who took their
places were without experience. Moreover, the recruitment for the
army and the fears of pillage caused an almost complete cessation of
agriculture and internal trade, so that in the autumn of 1689 there was
something like a famine. The customs revenue depended entirely on
the trade with England, and that tfade had practically ceased, Avaux
strenuously endeavoured to make a beginning of a trade with France
by exchanging Irish linen for French wines. But when first the question